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Dr. Allen Backs $250.000.000 Bond Issue 


Approval of Amendment No. 1 Urged by Commissioner 


To Provide University with Needed New Facilities 


— ALLEN HAS TAKEN A 
A strong stand in favor of the bond issue 
of 8250.000.000 upon which the people ol 


New York State are being asked to vote in 


the election of November 5. 


Proposed Amendment No. 1 on_ the 
voting machines. if approved, will permit 
the State to create debts for the expansion 
and development of the higher education 
program at the various units in the State 
University of New York and for payment 
of the State’s share of capital costs of 
locally sponsored institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The amendment does not of itself 
establish the debt but permits its creation 
as the program develops. 


Dr. Allen declared: 


The question of issuing bonds to meet 
long-evident and pressing needs of the 
State University of New York comes 
before the voting public at the Novem- 
ber election. This proposition has twice 
been approved by the Legislature. 

The Board of Regents “strongly ” 
urged support of this $250,000,000 debt 
in its Statement and Recommendations 
for Meeting the Needs of Higher Edu- 
cation in New York State, adopted last 
fall. In the foreword to a Supplemental 
Statement on the same subject issued 
earlier this year. I reaffirmed the Re- 
gents’ support for this proposition, as 
“essential for financing the needed ex- 
pansion of the units of the University 


and to aid in carrying out the proposed 
plans contained in the Regents’ State 
ment. 

The Department's survey. on which the 
Regents’ recommendations were based 
pointed to the impending shortages of 
facilities for college students during the 
next 15 years unless steps are taken to 
forestall them by both private and public 
institutions. The Stat 


estimated that if the voters approve the 


University has 


amendment. the University units and 
locally sponsored community colleges 
will be able to accommodate slightly 
more than twice as many students as in 
1955. 

Voters should know that in approving 
the proposition they will enable New 
York State to provide vitally needed 
higher education opportunities to its 
young people in two ways: 

l. Supplying new, and replacing parts 
of, physical plant at units operated by 
the State University. 
buildings 
neering buildings, other classroom build- 


The need for these 
libraries. science and engi- 


ings and various student service build- 
ings has been accumulating in a man- 
ner to give concern to all people who 
value increased educational opportunity 
for our citizens. 

2. Meeting the State’s 50 percent of 
capital construction costs of new and 
expanded community colleges under- 
taken by local sponsors under the State 
University program. The Regents de- 
clared in their Statement that the “ best 
single means” of meeting New York 








State’s current and impending needs 
for higher education is the two-year. 
comprehensive community college. 
The need is now to begin providing 
the higher education facilities which 
common sense and a knowledge of the 


problem as it affects the various locali- 


ties of the State have told us are urgent 
New York State requirements to meet 
the demands of the rising tide of youth. 
The have it within their 
on Election Day to provide the means 


voters powel 


whereby these urgent requirements can 
be met. 





Enrollments Increase 


eee R ALLEN, SPEAKING BEFORE 
4a New York State 


honoring the schools of the State held in 


Fair Luncheon 
Syracuse on August 30. called attention to 
the predicted record enrollment of over 
2.500.000 students in New York public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools this fall. A 
continuing inadequate supply of good 
teachers. however, remains the most serious 
problem facing educators in this State. Dr. 
Allen warned. 

The anticipated increase of over 90,000 
students. Dr. Allen said, adds to the crisis 


in education despite progress now being 


made in teacher training. His estimate 
was that 8.000 teachers are needed outside 
of New York City with only 5,600 fully 


He added the 


largest number of shortages exists in the 


qualified persons available. 


State’s rural areas. 

However, Dr. Allen pointed out * signifi- 
cant changes are now under way which are 
encouraging for the future. The percent- 
age of college students who are preparing 
to be teachers has steadily increased dur- 
ing the past decade. Similarly. there have 
been significant gains in the percentage 
of the higher ability graduates of our high 
schools who are choosing teaching as a 
profession.” 


Allen 


increase of approximately 


As an indication of progress. Dr. 
predicted an 
1.000 students attending the 1] State Uni- 
versity Teachers Colleges this fall. with the 
16.000. 


total enrollment exceeding a new 


high in the State. 
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School Crisis 


institutions 


State re- 


Declaring “it is vital that 

preparing teachers, as well as 
quirements for certification. must realisti- 
cally face up to the question of what con- 
stitutes essential preparation for effective 
Dr. 


tensification of a research and study 


teaching.” Allen pledged further in- 
pro- 
eram already under way designed to better 
prepare teachers in academic studies at the 
high school level. 

“ Attention is being given.” he contin- 
‘to the respective roles of general- 


the 


ued. 


liberal education. work in teacher's 


area of specialization and basic prepara- 
tion in professional education. It is our 
hope that out of this study will come clear 
and definite information upon which im- 
portant future planning in teacher educa- 


tion and certification can be based.” 

Despite problems of increased enroll- 
ment. spiraling costs of maintenance and 
operation and the serious shortage of quali- 


fied teachers, Dr. Allen happily pointed out 


to the Syracuse audience that a recent 
study of 52 States and territories made 
by the National Educational Association 


showed New York ranked first in increase 
of high school teachers in 1957 over 1956 
and second in gain in elementary teachers. 
Continued cooperation of the State Educa- 
tion Department working with both the 
private and public colleges of the State will 
New York to this high 
position, Dr. Allen predicted. 


enable maintain 
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Heari 
EARINGS 
H Master 


IS 


ON THE REVISION OF THI 


Plan for School District Re- 


organization, provided for in chapter 725 
of the Laws of 1956. are being held 
throughout the State in October and 
November. 

Called by Commissioner Allen. these 


meetings will present the results of prelimi- 


nary studies completed by the Department 


DATE SCHOOL 


Sidney Central 


~ 


October 


8 Salamanca Junior-Senior High 


Central 


9 Seneca-Gorham-Potter 


14 Horseheads Central 


15 Liverpool Central 


16 Whitesboro Central 


21 Bethlehem Central (Delmar) 


22 Niskayuna Central (1626 Ball Town 
24 Clarence Central 
10) Potsdam Central 
31 Lake Placid Central 
November 6 New Paltz Teachers College (Union 


Sedford Central (Fox Lane School) 


13 Patchogue High 


All meetings start at 10 a. m. 


1957 


October 


(Gorham) 


Building) 


with the advice and assistance of a 


wide advisory committee. Dr. 


s Scheduled on Master Plan 


state 


Arvie Eldred 


has been serving as director of these stud- 


board 


All school 


ofhi ers 


ies. 
ecutive and 


citizens are 


members. 


any 


their ex- 


other interested 


invited to attend the hearings 


and express opinions before final decisions 


the Master Plan 


of the hearings follows: 


Col 


Broome 


Chenango 


Allegany 


(Cattaraugus 


Livingston 
Monroe 
Ontario 
Chemung 
Schuyler 


Steuben 


Cayuga 
Cortland 
\I idison 


Herkimer 
I ewis 
Madison 
Albuny 
Columbia 


Greene 


Road) Fulton 
Hamilton 
Montgomery 


Sarato 


Erie 
Geneset 
Niagara 
Franklin 
Je fe rson 
Clinton 
Essex 
Dutchess 
Orange 
Rox kland 


Putnam 


N issaul 


are made. 


Schedule 


NTIES 


Delaware 
Otsego 


Chautauqua 


“eneca 


Wayne 
Yates 
Tioga 
Tompkins 


Onondaga 


Osweg 


Oneida 
Otsee 


> ] 
Re nsselaer 


Washington 


Schenectady 
Schohari 


W irren 


Orleans 


W yoming 


Lewis 


St. Lawrence 


Franklin 
Warren 


Sullivan 


Ulster 


Westchester 


Suffolk 
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SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


Vovember 
l Industrial Arts Teachers Leadership Conference, New York City, Geneseo, Glens Falls, 


Syracuse 


l- 2 American Association of Dental Examiners, Miami Beach, Fla. 
l- 2 New York State Federation of the International Council for Exceptional Children, 
New York City 
l- 3 Eastern Association for Physical Education of College Women, Buckhill Falls, Pa. 
~ 9 Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy and Biochemistry, Washington, D. C. 
7- 8 Beginning Principals Conference, Albany 
7- 8 Conference of College Personnel, Supervising Teachers, City and State Supervisors of 
Home Economics, Syracuse 
7- 9 New York State Association for Deans and Guidance Personnel, Elmira 
11-13 National Association of Public School Adult Educators, San Diego, Calif 
1l-1l4 American School Food Service Association, St. Loyis, Mo. 
11-15 American Public Health Association, Cleveland, Ohio 
12-15 Council of Chief State School Officers, Williamsburg, Va. 
13-15 National Conference of the Adult Education Association of the United States, San 
Diego, Calif 
14-15 Statewide Meeting of Coordinators and Directors of Pupil Personnel Services, Albany 
17-21 New York State Welfare Conference, Rochester 
23 NYSTA Pre-House of Delegates Workshop, Syracuse 
25-26 NYSTA House of Delegates, Syracuse 
28-30 National Council for the Social Studies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
28-30 National Council of Teachers of English, Minneapolis, Minn. 
29 Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 


December 


l- 3 New York State Association of Elementary School Principals, Syracuse 
6-7 Association of Colleges and Universities in the State of New York, Cornell University, 
Ithaca 
8-10 New York State Association of Secondary School Principals, Syracuse 
12-14 New York State Audio-Visual Council, winter meeting, Syracuse 
28-—30 American Historical Association, New York City 





Fulbright Awards Available to State’s Teachers 


Elementary and secondary school teach- Basic eligibility requirements are United 


ers will have a chance to study abroad States citizenship, a college degree or its 


under the Fulbright and Buenos Aires Con- equivalent by the time the award will be 





vention programs for 1958-59, it was an- 
nounced by Kenneth Holland, president of 
the Institute of 
Competition for these awards has opened 


International Education. 
and candidates may apply between now and 
November 1. 

Interested teachers should plan a pro- 
gram of study in their major field, such as 


history. literature or modern languages. 
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used. knowledge of the language of the 
country of application sufficient to carry on 
the proposed study, and good health. Pref- 
erence is given to applicants not more than 
35 vears old. 

Persons interested can receive further in- 
formation by writing to the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 1 East 67th Street. 


New York 21. 
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Beginning Principals To Meet in Albany 


7 ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR BEGINNING 
principals of junior and senior high 
schools, sponsored by the Division of See- 
ondary Education, will be held in the Edu- 
cation Building at Albany on Thursday and 
Friday. November 7-8. 

The conference is designed primarily for 
principals with one year or less of super- 
visory experience and principals who are 
new to New York State to acquaint them 
with the Department personnel and services. 

At the first session Commissioner Allen 
will welcome the new principals. His greet- 
ing will be followed by brief talks by Dr. 
Warren W. Knox, Assistant Commissioner 
for Instructional Services (General Educa- 
Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant 
Instructional 


tion): 
Commissioner for Services 
( Vocational Education). and Dr. Edwin R. 


Van Kleeck. 


Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Educa- 


Assistant Commissioner for 


tion. 


Dr. Ernest A. Frier, Director of the 
Division of Secendary Education, will in- 
troduce Department staff members attend- 
ing the conference as consultants in their 
special areas. 

Anthony Terino, Chief of the Bureau of 
Secondary School Supery ision, will speak 
on “ Programs of Secondary Education ~ 
at the Thursday afternoon meeting. Fol- 
lowing his talk, the conference will be 
divided into three discussion groups at 
which participants will have an opportunity 
to ask questions and to discuss specific 
problems. 

The new principals will meet informally 
with Department personnel at a coflee hour 
Thursday afternoon in the Regents Room. 

Among topics planned for the program 
on Friday are guidance, health and physi- 
cal education, examinations and _ testing. 
apportionment of State aid, legal problems 
and the proposed revision of the Master 


Plan for School District Reorganization. 





Public Relations Assistant Named 


, APPOINTMENT OF WALTER R. KING 
of New York City as Special Assist- 
ant to the Commissioner for Public Rela- 
tions was announced in August by Commis- 
sioner Allen. 

Until recently Mr. King. who lived in 
New York City. was director of public rela- 
tions and a member of the executive staff 
of the Crowell!-Collier Publishing Company. 
Previously he had served as director of 
industry relations for the National Paint 
\ssociation. Washington. D. C.. 
public relations executive for the Gardner 


and as a 


Advertising Company of St. Louis. Mo. 


October 1957 


Mr. King is a graduate of the University 
of Toledo in Ohio with a degree of bachelor 
of education. He taught in the Toledo 
public high school system and was a mem- 
ber of the faculty and athletic department 
of his collegiate alma mater. He is the 
son of Mrs. Kathryn King, who lives at 
648 Ogden Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

The new assistant to the Commissionet 
of Education served in both World War II 
and the Korean War in the U. S. 
rising from the rank of private to lieutenant 


Army. 


colonel. and received two bronze stars for 


action with the X Corps in Korea. 
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Job Opportunities 


ASSISTANT IN NURSING 
EDUCATION 
Performs field and office work in 
the supervision and approval of 
private and State schools for 
nurses Salary $6,140—-$7.490 
ASSISTANT IN SAFETY 
EDUCATION 
Performs field and office work to 
promote and improve programs 


of safety education in the schools 
of the State Salary $6,140 
$7.490 


ASSISTANT IN SCHOOI 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Assists in supervising and im 
proving programs of health and 
safety education. Salary $6,140 


$7.490 


ASSISTANT IN SCHOOI 
LUNCH ADMINISTRATION 
Does held and othee work to pro 
mote and supervise school lunch 


programs in the public schools of 
the State. Salary $6,140-$7,490 


ASSISTANT IN SCHOOI 
NURSING 
Performs field and office work in 


supervision and 
nursing 


guidance ot 
local 
$6,140 


school services in 


schoo! Salary 


$7,490 


sVstems 


Open to any qualified citizen of the 


Job ¢ )pportunities 


ASSISTANT IN TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION 
Supervises certification of teach 
ers and advises schools of the 
State on teacher personnel prac 

tices Salary $6.140—$7.490 
ASSOCIATE IN 
EDUCATION RESEARCH 
Plans and conducts major re 


search studies in education to aid 
in determining administrative pol 
7.500-$9,.090. 


icy. Salary $7 


ASSOCIATE IN 
ATION RESEARCH 


(Social Science) 


EDU¢ 


\pplies expert knowledge of so 
cial research techniques 
to selution of education research 
Salary $7.500—$9,090. 


science 


proble ms 


ASSOCIATE IN 
ATION RESEARCH 


( Psychometrics) 


EDL ¢ 


\pplies expert knowledge of psy- 
measurement — tech 
education 


chological 
niques to solution of 
research problems. Salary $7,500 
$9,096 


ASSOCIATE IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES EDUCATION 


Performs field and office work to 
supervise and improve the teach 
languages in the 

State Salary 


foreign 
the 


ing of 
schools ot 
$7.500—-$9,090 


United States 


Job Opportunities 


ASSOCIATE IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Performs field and office 
promotion, 


work in 


supervision, organiza 


tion and improvement of trade 
and technical education in the 
schools of the State Salary 
$7.500—$89,090 

ASSOCIATE IN TEACHER 


CERTIFICATION 


Plans and directs the work of the 
Certification Section 
500—$9,090 


Teac her 
Salary $7 


ASSOCIATE IN 
VOCATIONAL ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EDUCATION 
Performs field and office work to 


promote, organize and supervise 
program of vocational arts and 
crafts for adults and supervise 
teaching of vocational arts and 


crafts in the public schools of the 


State. Salary $7,500—$9,.090 


BLREAL OF 
SERVICES 


CHIEF, 
STATISTICAI 
Plans 


analysis 


ind supervises collection, 
educ a 


$9,220 


and reporting of 


tional statistics Salary 


$11.050 


ASSISTANT 
ATION 


EXECUTIVE 
FOR HIGHER EDU¢ 


immediate assistant to 
the Assistant 
Higher Education in coordinating 
and expanding higher education 
Salary $9,952—$11.050 


Serves as 


Commissioner tor 


facilities 


\t present there is one vacancy in the State Education Department. Albany. 


in each of the titles listed above except associate in education research which 


has four vacancies. 
tions. 


her 


\pplications accepted to November 15. 


Candidates may compete in a maximum of two examina- 
Examination date is Decem- 


For more complete information, application forms and examination 


announcements, write to Examinations Division. State Civil Service Depart- 


ment. 39 Columbia St.. 
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Student Assistance Group Organizes 


Ti. NEW YORK HIGHER EDUCATION 
Assistance Corporation was organized 
at the first meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors on August 27 at the State Education 
Building in Albany. 

Pending adoption by the board of bylaws. 
Commissioner Allen was appointed tempo- 
Peter P. Muirhead. 


Chief of the Bureau of Examinations and 


rary chairman and 
Testing of the State Education Department. 
was appointed temporary executive secre- 
tary. 

The meeting opened with a greeting and 
word of appreciation to the board by Dr. 


Allen. thanked the behalf 


of the Governor and the Legislature. which 


who group on 
set up the corporation at the 1957 session 
to establish a private corporation to solicit 
private funds and make loans to New York 
State students needing financial aid to at- 
tend colleges and universities in this State 
or elsewhere. 

Dr. Allen declared: 

Nearly one-half of high school gradu- 
ates with college ability in this State do 
not go on to college. There are many 
reasons influencing this situation, but one 
of the major considerations is the lack 
of finances. That the problem will be- 
come increasingly acute in the years 
ahead seems to be inevitable. The cost 
of a college education has risen dramati- 
cally in the past few years and it is still 
rising. I am confident that this board 
can contribute significantly to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Mr. Muirhead and Dr. Charles A. Brind. 
Department Counsel, were requested to 
draw up the suggested bylaws for the cor- 
poration for presentation to the board at its 
next meeting. The board empowered the 


temporary chairman to name a committee 


1957 


October 


of board members to draw up suggested 
rules and regulations for the solicitation of 
funds and the granting of loans to students. 
Dr. Allen appointed Rabbi Judah Cahn, 
Howard H. Cammack. Howard H. Cannon 
and William G. Morton as members of this 
committee. 
The letter 
Senate Majority Leader Walter J. Mahoney 


earlier this month. offering to provide an 


addressed to the board by 


appropriation of State funds on a loan 
basis to the corporation. was read to the 
board. The members expressed their grati- 
tude for the proposal and voted to give 
careful consideration to the matter as soon 
as enabling bylaws and rules and regula 
tions are adopted. 

The board set its second meeting Septem- 


ber 25. 


Members of the Board of Directors are: 


{ppointed by Governor Averell Harriman 

Howarp H. Cammack, Albany, general agent 
for eastern New York for the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Company: president of the Albany 


World 


bany 


Affairs Council: vice president of the Al 
Mental Health 
Howarp H. Cannon, attorney: di 
National Bank and 
trustee of the 


County Association 


Syracuse 


rector of the Lincoln Trust 


Company of Svracuse: Court of 


Appeals Library in that city 

Neck attorney: 
Fund of Great Neck: for 
Associa 


Josern Lire, Great director of 


the United Community 
mer officer of the Great Neck Educ ition 


tion 


{ssembly Speaker Oswald D 


{ppoi nted by 
Heck 


Dr. Lawrence J. McGintey, president of Ford 


ham University; currently president of — the 


Association of Colleges and Universities of the 


State of New York 


Tue Reverenp James H. Ropinson, pastor of 
the Church of the Master, New York City: di 
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rector of the Morningside Community Center in) of New York: former superintendent of schools 


that city for the archdiocese; member of White House 


ILLIAM G. Morton, executive vice president onference on Education in 55 and o 1e 

W M I 1 Conf Educat 19 1 of tl 

of the Onondaga County Savings Bank; general President’s Committee on Education beyond High 

chairman of the Dartmouth College Alumni Fund — School 

{ppointed by Senator Walter J. Vahoney. presi- At the first session, Dr. McGinley was 

dent pro tem of the Senate: represented by the Reverend William J. 
Dr JupAH Caun. Rabbi of Temple Israel. Mulcahy. The Reverend Mr. Robinson 

Cedarhurst; vice president of the National Asso- was unable to be present. 

ciation for the Advancement of Colored People; . . . . 

; oe Representing the State Education De- 
member of the Board of Legal Defense of this ie. am y agg? 
asiiailiaeiiian partment, in addition to Commissioner 

Rarpn F. Peo, president of Houdaille Indus- Allen, Dr. Brind and Mr. Muirhead, were 
tries, Inc. of Buffalo; member of the advisory Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commis- 
— - ork S » Bios : ’ . . : _ 
beard of the New York State ne! pregtra sioner of Education: Dr. Hugh M. Flick. 
surance Company; president of South Park Lin . , : : a 

o Executive Assistant to the Commissioner. 
coln-Mercury Sales, Ine. ‘ ; : 
Tue Riéutr Reverenpn Monsignor Jonun_ J. and Frederick A. Morse. Secretary to the 


Vorcnt, secretary of education of the Archdiocese Board of Regents and the Commissioner. 








. fag . . aa , 


GOVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN signs chapter 966 of the Laws of 1957, author- 
izing the conveyance by the State to the Board of Education of the Malone School 
District of State-owned lands in the town of Malone. The land and buildings were 
acquired by the State for the Northern New York School for the Deaf, which has not 
operated for a number of years. Looking on are, left to right, Dr. Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Education, 
Dr. Don L. Essex, Director of the Division of School Buildings and Grounds; Dr. 
Hugh M. Flick, Executive Assistant to Commissioner Allen; two representatives of 
the State Department of Mental Hygiene, and Dr. Paul H. Appleby, Director of the 
Budget. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Elementary Phy sical Edueation Program 


PPROXIMATELY 2,000,000 CHILDREN ARE 
A enrolled in the elementary schools in 
New York State. In many ways they are 
alike and enjoy similar experiences. They 
grow and develop. however. at varying 
speeds so each child must be considered as 
an individual in planning the physical 
education program. 
from well-to-do homes. 


Some come 


others from only poverty: some are loved. 
others tolerated in a home: some have had 
opportunities to enjoy a variety of activ- 
ities with children and are ready to share 
skills. time and playthings: others are ex- 
periencing play with equipment and friends 
for the first time so they are shy. lonely 
and afraid. 

It is generally accepted that every ele- 
mentary-school-age child needs from three 
to five hours of physical activity a day. 
The school has the responsibility of pro- 


All physical 


education activity helps children to live 


viding a portion of this time. 


fuller lives. but only when children are 
skillfully guided toward the attainment of 
their greatest physical. mental. emotional 
and social well-being through such activ- 
ities can the experience be called physical 
education. Thirty to 40 minutes each day 
are recommended for this phase of the 
school curriculum. Certainly more time 
is desirable but time allotted to physical 
education activities must be in relation- 
ship to the time given to other experiences 
in the daily program. 
Two Periods for Primary Children 

For primary children it is best to divide 
the time into two periods— one in the 


forenoon and one in the afternoon 


scheduled according to the needs of the 


October 1957 


By 
Frances R. STUART 
{ssociate in Physical Education and 
Recreation 

children. The children in the intermediate 
grades should be given the opportunity to 
change into gymnasium costumes and to 
shower after vigorous activity. This neces- 
sitates a longer period. 

Some elementary schools have recog- 
nized the need for teaching swimming at 
an early age and have included a swim- 
ming pool in their buildings. Others have 
this 


children to the swimming pool and _ pro- 


tried to meet need by transporting 
viding instruction either during the school 
day. on Saturday or as part of the summer 
program. Because of the growing interest 
in water activities. fishing. hunting etc.. as 
well as the increasing amount of trans- 
i that 


how to 


portation on water, it is necessary 


child be 


swim but the fundamentals of water safety. 


every taught not only 


Quality Essential 

According to the annual reports sub- 
mitted to the Division of Health. Physical 
Education and Recreation, 1955-56. the 
average primary child in New York State 
has physical education only 45 minutes 
a week or an average of 9 minutes a day 
under the guidance of a physical education 
teacher. The average intermediate grade 


child 


of the physical education teacher or an 


has 82 minutes with the guidance 


average of 16 minutes a day. 


It has been stated many times within 


the past few years that our elementary 


children are not as physically fit as they 


" . 
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used to be or as are children in othe 
countries because they are transported to 
school and are pampered. Even our grand- 
walked to 


a rugged life were granted from 15 to 20 


parents who school and lived 
minutes every morning and again in the 
afternoon to enjoy play activities with their 
peers, which amounted to from 30 to 40 
minutes a day. 

As in the 


riculum, it is quality and not quantity in 


other areas of school cur- 
the physical education program which is 
more important. The values of physical 
education are not gained automatically or 
accidentally. The physical education ac- 


skillfully taught by 


qualified teachers and must be woven into 


tivities need to be 
the daily program in the same way as are 
experiences in other fields. This necessi- 
tates devoting definite time to the teaching 
of body mechanics, games. self-testing ac- 
tivities. rhythms and swimming. 

This does not mean that special periods 
are the only times when physical educa- 
tion needs to be taught any more than to 
say the language arts period is the only 
habits 


activities foO on 


time good English are taught. 


Physical education 
throughout the school day and opportu- 
nities for weaving their various aspects 


into the program continually arise. 


Examples Cited 

Many experiences in the gymnasium and 
on the playground should evolve from the 
child’s the out-of-school 
situations: 
school should help the child to think and 
act better in out-of-school living. 

Children 


plore. to create. to challenge. to plan and 


home and from 


in turn, living and learning at 


need time to observe. to ex- 


to evaluate. Such experiences were evi- 
denced in the class of eight-year-olds who 
were standing around the three adjacent 
slides trying to solve the problem of the 
safest route for the children to take from 
the bottom of the the 


middle slide to 
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ladder. Later a committee painted the 
Another 


committee, wrote, duplicated and distrib- 


directional arrows and _ lines. 


uted sets of rules to the entire school: an- 


other committee conferred with a school 
newspaper editor and a safety editorial 
was published. Still another committee 


made posters to keep the children alert 
to the safety rules. 

One group of children was going on a 
leaf and tree walk. Before they went they 
worked out in rhythms effects of the wind 
on different trees like birch, hard maple, 
They 


tion and some work in conservation. 


identifica- 
Only 


when pleasure and satisfaction are achieved 


pine etc. did some tree 


through movement in a stimulating pro- 
gram rich in a variety of opportunities to 
challenge the curiosity and creativity of all 
can physical education become a real part 


of the whole school activities program. 


Teacher's Role Rediscovered 
Perhaps one of the most important things 


in elementary physical education of this 


country is the rediscovery of the class- 
room teacher and his role in relation to 
the physical education program. When 


he has some experience with this field. he 
comes to see it as a powerful motivation 
of other Wherever 


there are more flexible time schedules. the 


educational areas. 
classroom teacher may arrange for physi- 
fits 


and 


where it 
the 
it the most. 


cal education instruction 
best the 


when the children 


into activities of day 
need 

It has been stated that about 12 percent 
of all children are classified as exceptional 
children. Are we excusing these children 
rather than adapting the program to meet 
their individual needs? Are they consid- 
ered when facilities are planned or equip- 
ment and supplies purchased? One of our 
firm democratic beliefs is the surpassing 
worth of the individual: he is the basis of 
all other values. This means, among other 
things. the development of the individual 


in accordance with his greatest capacities. 
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It is, therefore, the responsibility of the 
school to develop fully the potentialities 
of each student entrusted to its care. In 
physical education this means an equal 
interest in the potentially great halfback, 
the girl with the permanent disability who 
is trying to live to the utmost within the 
limits of a disability, and the potential 
concert pianist. 

How much can we expect the classroom 
teacher to do for this “ eighth child”? Is 


he being forced to teach a “ group of chil- 


‘children in a group ”? 


dren ” rather than 


“ Specialists” Help 

In some elementary schools, the class- 
room teacher assumes the major responsi- 
bility for physical education along with 
other phases of the curriculum. Among 
resources helpful to the classroom teacher 
are “specialists” in physical education 
who work with him and the pupils in 
planning, organizing and conducting the 
physical education program. They often 
teach new and different skills directly to 
the pupils at the request of the classroom 
teacher. At all times, however, the class- 


room teacher is to gain more 


“ know-how ” to enrich the experiences of 


present 


the children. 

Some schools have teachers of physical 
with chil- 
In these schools a physical educa- 


education who work directly 
dren. 
tion teacher can work adequately with ap- 
proximately 240 different pupils a week 
and give them the needed daily program 
of physical education which includes both 
class and extraclass activities for the in- 
termediate grade children. Here also the 
program must be well planned to coordi- 
nate physical education with other learning 
experiences of the children. 

The classroom teacher has the respon- 
sibility for being familiar with activities 
taught in the physical education classes 
and takes part whenever possible. No good 
physical education program can be carried 
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of the 


and the class- 


on without the combined efforts 
physical education teacher 
room teacher. The degree to which each 
is used in the planning and conduct of the 
program depends upon the needs and in- 
terests of children and the preparation of 
classroom teachers in physical education. 

Each principal should take a good look 
at the elementary physical education pro- 
gram in his school to see if it is meeting 
the needs of the children under his juris- 
diction. There are many good procedures 
which can be used in the evaluative proc- 
ess and the Bureau of Physical Education 
in the State Education Department is at 
the service of all school districts to help 
appraise and improve local physical educa- 
tion Waiting child 
enters high school to participate daily in a 


programs. until a 
physical education program is too late 
for maximum development and denies him 
his rightful heritage. 





Honor Department Aides 


Helen B. McDermott, professional edu- 
cation aide of the Bureau of Professional 
Licensing Services, and Kathryn Rinaldi, 
senior clerk of the Division of Business 


Management and Personnel, have been 


nominated as trainees to represent the 
State Education Department in the New 
York State Public 


ing Program. 


Administration Train- 

They will continue in their regular posi- 
tions but will attend institutes on public 
administration throughout the year and 
will receive special training in the Depart- 
This 


trainees from State departments who are 


ment. program brings together 
chosen for their promising administrative 
ability and public administration interns 
who are recruited from advanced students 


of public administration. 
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Elementary Principals Hold Workshop 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF A PROFESSIONAL 
= education association's effort to assist 
in its members’ self-improvement was pro- 
vided by the New York State 
of Elementary School Principals at its first 
Leadership Workshop. 


August 12-25, 


Association 
annual two-week 
held at Plattsburgh, 


operation with the State University Teach- 


in Co- 


ers College there. 

Jane L. Byrnes, president of the elemen- 
tary principals and principal of Salem 
Hyde School, Syracuse, in commenting on 
the workshop’s success and the cooperation 
it had stated that this 


‘operation professional bootstrap ” would 


received, year’s 


be repeated next year. She said her as- 
sociation had significant study and publi- 
cation programs and excellent annual and 
zone meetings, but nothing as effective as 
the workshop to further members’ profes- 


sional self-improvement. She expressed 


By 

FREDERICK B. Turrie 

Director, Summer Session 

State University Teachers College at 
Plattsburgh 


the hope that other educational associations 
might find in the elementary principals’ 
workshop at Plattsburgh elements to help 
them with their professional uplift efforts. 

Ninety 


courses of the workshop and engaged in 


students enrolled in the several 


full-time work that included classes, gen- 
eral seminar and lecture periods and dis- 
cussion groups in the fields of supervision, 
administration, curriculum and community 
and public relations. According to Dr. 
Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, N.E.A., Plattsburgh’s was the largest 


of 42 similar workshops held in the several 





DISCUSSING activities at the Plattsburgh workshop, Jerome GC. 
Kovalcik, public relations director, State University of New York; 
Clayton E. Rose, public relations director, New York State Teachers 
{. Morse, Secretary to the Board of Regents, 
Barry, superintendent of schools, Cortland. 


{ssociation: Frederick 
and Dr. Franklyn S. 
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WORKSHOP members observe primary grade unit on thermometer 


States. Dr. Eaves, who served on the 
Plattsburgh workshop staff, stated the na- 
tionwide State 


workshops was relatively recent but making 


trend toward association 
rapid growth. 

A novel and most practical experience 
was afforded students studying techniques 
of supervision when they had the opportu- 
nity, under the guidance of Dr. Leo J. 
Brueckner, University of Minnesota, to 
analyze and evaluate the teaching of dem- 
onstration teachers as they carried on a 
summer elementary school for children. 

Those studying in school administration 
worked with Dr. Eaves, who emphasized 
interview and group discussion techniques 
as well as the knowledge and use of com- 
munity resources. 

Students working in the area of cur- 
riculum with Dr. O. W. Kopp, formerly 
of the campus school at the State Univer- 


sity Teachers College at Potsdam and cur- 
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rently assistant executive secretary of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, gave considerable attention to the 
ways and means by which principals might 
engage the cooperation of teachers in cur- 
Working with Dr. 
Kopp in this area for several days was 
Dr. Alice Miel of Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. 


riculum improvement. 


The field of school and community rela- 
tions was developed with students having 
direct experience with the several mass 
communication mediums and direct con- 
tact with many of the leaders of the Staté’s 
citizens and professional organizations in- 
terested in education. Managing this phase 
of the Leadership Workshop were Jerome 
G. Kovalcik, public relations director, State 
University of New York, and Dr. Frank- 
lyn S. Barry, superintendent of city schools, 
Cortland, and chairman of the public rela- 


tions committee of NYSTA. 
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\ctive and helpful in support of the 
workshop were the State Education Depart- 
ment. the State University of New York. 
the New York State Teachers Association 
and the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the \.E.A. 
Department representatives included Fred- 
erick A. Morse. secretary to the Board of 


Regents. whose topic at the general seminar 
: I : 


State Education 


was ~ Public Relations in the Schools.” and 
Helen Hay Heyl. Chief. Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Development, who spoke on “* A Cen- 
tury of Curriculum in the Schools of New 
York State.” 
O. Yates. 


She was assisted by Howard 


who exhibited and discussed 


State-produced curriculum materials. Rob- 
ert Rowe. consultant in educational televi- 
sion. and his technical assistant. Allen 


Stephenson. staged a closed-circuit  tele- 
Other consultants 
State Education 
Elizabeth B. 
Carey. Dr. H. George Murphy and John 
QO. Dunn of the 


School Supervision. Of real assistance dur- 


vision demonstration. 


and observers from the 


Department included Dr. 


Bureau of Elementary 
ing the planning stages was the advice and 
counsel of Dr. Edward S. Mooney. Jr., Bu- 
reau of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion. Also very helpful in publicizing the 
program was the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Publications. 

Discussion leaders for the workshop in- 
Edward F. Martelle. 
immediate past president of the association 
and principal of the H. B. Endicott School 
n Endicott. and Crede D. 


vice president of the association and dis- 


cluded Miss Byrnes: 


Hagerty. first 


trict principal of the Amherst School Dis- 
trict No. 18, Snyder. 

Resident director of the workshop was 
Dr. John W. Harrold, superintendent of 
schools. second supervisory district. Clin- 
ton County. who scheduled. administered 
and coordinated the program: associate di- 
rector of the workshop was Dr. Kopp. who 


represented the principals’ association. 


) “oO 
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New Word for Learning 

* Chesgraphy ~ is a word coined by Dr. 
Roland Chatterton, district principal, Mer- 
rick. to state the aims of the Merrick ele- 
mentary school program. Here is what it 
means: 


C Conduct 


and moral training are matters of first 


(We believe that discipline 


importance. } 
Health 


Expression (oral and written composi- 


co ee 


tion and spelling) and Economics 
(taught simply as comparative values 
in trade and resources ) 

Science and Safe Living 

Government and Geography 

Reading (the heart of all study and the 
heart of * Chesgraphy ~) 

Arts and Arithmetic 

Patriotism and Penmanship 


History and Human Relations 


Kx cTvre DAO 


Yeomanship (the catalyst that aids the 


interrelation of the above subject- 
knowledge so that both home and com- 


munity benefit. ) 





New Medical Center Head 

Appointment of Dr. Robert A. Moore 
as president of the Downstate Medical Cen- 
ter of the State University of New York 
and dean of the Center’s College of Medi- 
cine was announced in August by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Carlson, president of the State Uni- 
versity. The center is located at 450 Clark- 
son Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Moore, former vice chancellor of the 
health professions at the University of 
Pittsburgh, assumes his post with the State 
University on October 1. He succeeds Dr. 
Howard W. Potter. who retires from the 


deanship on that date. 
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New Exemption Procedures Described 


YQ IMPORTANT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY 
s that no child shall be unnecessarily de- 
prived of his opportunities for growth 
through education that new procedures re- 
lating to the exemption of children from 
school must be scrutinized very carefully. 
At the same time. there are some children 
for whom, for varying periods of time. ex- 
emption from school is absolutely neces- 
sary. Though this group of children is and 
should be small in number, it is important 
that in every way the welfare of the child 
be protected and his loss of school attend- 
ance kept to an absolute minimum compati- 
ble with the situation. Regulations govern- 
ing exemption from school seek to insure 
these basic rights to the child. while the 
processing of exemptions where they are 
absolutely necessary is made most practical. 
feasible and effective from the point of 
view of the school. 

For the last several years this matter has 
been given careful study, not only by the 
staff of the Attendance Unit in the Bureau 
of Guidance, but by other Department 
staff members concerned: by psychologists. 
school administrators. health service staff 
and others who have responsibility for some 
aspects of these procedures. This study 
also involved basic cooperation with staff 
representatives of the New York State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene. 

On the basis of the study findings the 
Board of Regents approved in January an 
amendment to the Regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education, by adding article 
XXX concerning the exemption of children 
from school. It is the belief of the Depart- 
that 
many distinct improvements. 


ment these new regulations include 


They are in- 
tended to show more careful concern for 
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By 
Rospert E. 
KUNZI 


Henry R. 
PASQUINI. Al- 


MINNICH, 
and Louts J. 


tendance Unit, Bureau of Guidance 


the children involved in the exemption pro- 
cedures and to strengthen the protective 
measures for these children while simpli- 
fying and making more effective the pro- 
cedures for local schools. Some of the 
specific accomplishments of these new regu- 
lations include the following: 


{. The minimum period of exemption for physi 


cal disability is reduced from 6 months to 3 
months, although exemption may be for a 3-, 6 

9— or 12-month period. This simplifies pupil ac 
counting for the local schools and necessitates an 
with consequent 
child 


is protected by the fact that one of the examining 


earlier followup for many cases, 
advantages to both child and school. The 
“ and is 


physicians “ shall be the school physician 


further protected, when the exemption is renewed 


by the requirement for the written recommenda 
tion “after a thorough examination™ by two 
physicians, one of whom shall be the school 
physician 

B. The maximum peried for original exemp 
tions of children with severe mental retardation 
is raised from one year to two The basic ex 
amination and recommendation for such exemp 


tion may be made by a qualified psychologist or 


by a qualified psychologist and a qualified psy 


chiatrist or by an approved clinic. The regula 


tions strengthen protection by now requiring a 
careful physical examination by the school physi 
the fact that 


this type ts to be renewed, the renewal requires the 


cian and by when an exemption of 
same kind of examination and recommendation as 
required for the original exemption The former 
procedure required no more than the simple re 
quest from the schools for renewal. The proposed 


regulations permit a “ permanent exemption ™ in 
this category if the second examination clearly in 


dicates that such an exemption should be made 
C. Inasmuch as a thorough physical examina 


tion is required for categories A and B, a category 
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of exemptions which used to be labeled “ physical 


and mental ” exemptions is eliminated. In recog- 


nition of a definite need therefor, a new category 


for exemption because of “mental or emotional 


disorder” has been established. Protection is 


given to children in this category by requiring 


that the examination be made by a qualified psy- 
chologist and a qualified psychiatrist or by an ap- 


proved clinic. Further protection is given by 


limiting the exemption to a maximum of six 


months. This provision makes it necessary for an 


earlier followup on such cases so that proper 


treatment will be furnished for the children in- 
\ careful physical examination is also 


kind 


amination is required as provided for the original 


volved 
required. For renewal, the same of ex- 
exemption. In addition, the original exemption 
be followed by 


necessary in the judgment of the examining psy- 


is to periodic examinations as 


chiatrist or clinic. This new, third category ex- 
emplifies considerable progress since previously, 
for many children who were maladjusted because 
of mental or emotional disorders to a degree neces- 
sitating exemption from school, exemptions were 


sometimes sought under the “mental and _ physi- 


cal” categorization, which often was not appro- 
priate. 
D. The new regulations provide that records 


of exempted children be forwarded to receiving 
schools when such children move from one district 
Attendance 
the State Education Department should 


to another and that in such cases the 
Unit of 
also be notified. Local accounting is simplified 
by providing that the records of all exempted 
children be kept in an active file until these chil- 
dren are beyond compulsory school age. It is 
believed that these requirements will reduce the 
incidence of those cases wherein, by reason of 
the failure to send on records, children had some- 
times been unnecessarily deprived of opportuni- 
ties for attendance at school because the followup 


process was impaired. 


It is sincerely hoped that. as the adjust- 
ment service aspects of the various pupil 
personnel services are made available to 
much larger numbers of children due to 
the rapid growth of these services through- 
out the State, the number of situations in 
which exemptions will be necessary will be 
rather sharply reduced. Developments in 
psychological services and special education 
of the mentally retarded and the severely 
mentally retarded should contribute signifi- 
cantly toward this end. Of basic import- 
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ance, however, is the development of a 
philosophy and approach to the situation in 
which every possible means of adjusting a 
child to school is exhausted before so ex- 
At the 


same time, exemption, when used, should 


treme a step as exemption is taken. 


never be considered in terms of “ setting a 
problem by getting it out of the way,” but 
properly regarded as a type of procedure 
through which many children who have had 
to be exempted temporarily may be given 
an opportunity, after a period of time, to 
come back into the main stream of educa- 


tion with other boys and girls of their age. 





Engineers Attend Conference 
Newell L. Freeman. State 


Board of Examiners of Professional Engi- 


Secretary, 


neers and Land Surveyors, was among 
New York State representatives attending 
the International Engineering Conference 
Participating 


held June 19 in Toronto. 


in the conference were representatives 
from the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Quebec. as well as the States of Illi- 
nois. Michigan, Wisconsin and New York. 
Licensure qualifications. curriculum ac- 
creditation and across-the-border practice 


were discussed. 





Superintendent Ewing Resigns 
Parmer L. Ewing has resigned as super- 

intendent of Buffalo effective 

September 1, 1957, to accept the position 


of schools 


of chairman of the department of admin- 
istration and supervision, College of Edu- 
cation, New York University. Succeed- 
ing him as superintendent at Buffalo is Dr. 
Joseph Manch, who has previously served 
the Buffalo schools as teacher of English, 
guidance counselor, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of pupil personnel serv- 
ices and associate superintendent in charge 


of school and community coordination. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 








I’ t Mix 


VIEWING the public school adult education exhibit at the Neu 
York State Fair at Syracuse this year were, from right to left, William 
F. Baker, Fair director; Commissioner Mary Louise Nice, member 
of the State Commission against Discrimination; Commissioner 
{llen, and Commissioner Daniel J. Carey of the Department of 
{griculture and Markets. 


Fair Days with Adult Education 


we SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION IS A By 
public service to you and your com- Rosert A. Bisnop 
munity — USE IT!” 


of the adult education exhibit at the New 
York State Fair in Syracuse. August 30 


and 
Henrietta F. Rase 
{dult Education 


This was the theme 


{ssistants in 


through September 7. 


To illustrate and emphasize this theme, labor, community institutions and agricul- 


two approaches were used. One was the ture. The effect was achieved by using a 


employment of a large colorful panorama 
20 feet long and 11 feet high which illus- 
trated how adult education serves the in- 
dividual, the home, business, industry and 
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skyline silhouette of a community as a 
background, and the foreground, in color, 
showed symbols of the areas just listed. 


Beneath each symbol, on an inclined plane, 
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was a partial list of activities offered in 


adult education The display 


drew many favorable comments and from 


pre forams. 


time to time served as a background for 
news photographers taking pictures of im- 
portant visitors at the fair. 

The other approach was the use of 
“live” demonstrations. Some 300 adult 
education students from 24 different com- 
munities demonstrated a variety of skills 


These 


adult education students came from Syra- 


learned in adult education classes. 


cuse, Solvay, Camillus, Fayetteville, Man- 
lius. Falls. Richfield 
Cherry Valley, Edmeston, Cato, Meridian. 
Honeoye. Cortland. Liverpool, North Tona- 
wanda. Jamesville. DeWitt. Minoa. North 


Syracuse and Skaneateles. 


Seneca Springs, 


Interested throngs of fairgoers stopped 
to view the exhibit where the colorful dis- 
plays and the activity of the demonstrators 
made it one of the most popular in the 
Harriet May Mills Building. 

There were several interesting highlights 
during the course of the fair. On five suc- 
cessive days adult education students dem- 


onstrated different skills on television pro- 


grams. At the “ Honor the Teachers Day ~ 
luncheon, adult education was represented 
at the speakers’ table by James Sebaste. 
president of the New York Association of 
Public School Adult Educators and director 
of adult education, Rochester, and Helen 
Hewitt, director of adult education, Syra- 
cuse. That same day Commissioner Allen 
visited the exhibit and expressed admira- 
tion. Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets Daniel J. Carey was so delighted 
with a millinery demonstration from Cort- 
land that he came back a second time 
bringing Mrs. Carey. Perhaps most excit- 
ing of all was Governor’s Day, when Gov- 
ernor Harriman took time from his heavy 
schedule to shake hands with all the adult 
demonstrators and to comment favorably 
on the exhibit. 

The best part of any State Fair is, how- 
ever, the people themselves; 502,000 of 
them streamed through the gates, the high- 
est attendance since the inception of the 
fair 112 years ago. It seemed, too, that 
almost all of them must have stopped. 
Color and 


The 


looked and asked questions. 
movement are powerful attractions. 


adult education exhibit had both. 





MANNING the booth on photography in adult education are Mr. and 


Mrs. Allen Ruch of Syracuse. 
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Report to a Half Million People 


HIS YEAR OVER A HALE MILLION PER- 
sons attended the 1957 New York State 


Fair. They came from all sections of the 
State and represented varied occupational 
interests; they saw many interesting ex- 
hibits of the industrial and agricultural 
wealth of our State as well as of its educa- 
tional program. 

One facet of this educational program. 
industrial arts education, was represented 
by a working exhibit operated through the 
cooperative efforts of teachers and pupils 
from community schools all over the State. 
This year 26 schools participated. with 112 
pupils presenting demonstrations of ceram- 
ics, metalwork, woodwork, electricity. print- 
ing and textiles. The demonstrations varied 
throughout each day and for the nine days 
during which the fair was in operation. 

This 


hibit served to inform taxpayers of the 


representative industrial arts ex- 


By 
ARTHUR J. DUDLEY 
{ssociate in Industrial Arts Education 


broad comprehensive industrial arts pro- 
gram being carried on in their local schools 
in all parts of the State. At the same time. 
participating teachers, pupils and Depart- 
ment personnel were able to observe reac- 
tions from the public indicating what it ex- 
pects of the schools. 

In interpreting industrial arts education 
to the people. the exhibit showed not only 
the kinds of activities available but also 
portrayed the growth and development of 
young people as they pass through the 
junior and senior high school program. 
It is interesting to note that the public often 
paused and watched seventh and eighth 
graders with considerable interest and un- 


derstanding as the boys and girls worked 





EXHIBIT attracts many at State Fair. 
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2 - 
STUDENTS display skills and provide souvenirs. 


on the various projects. There seemed to be 
a unanimity of opinion that it was a won- 
derful thing that these activities were avail- 
able to the youth in the schools of today. 
For many of the viewers this type of educa- 
tion was a direct contrast to the school 
experience that they had had a generation 
ago. 

In order to relate the exhibit to the local 
public school program a statement, “ Visit 
the Industrial Arts Shop in Your Local 
Public School.” 
pocket calendar which was distributed to 
The pocket 


calendar for this year carried the caption 


was affixed to a small 


the spectators and _ visitors. 


above a picture of pupils using a loom in 
one of the schools. By the end of the ninth 
day all 42.000 calendars printed for this 
booth had been distributed to visitors. 
The industrial arts exhibit was the result 
of the direct efforts of the Central New 
York Industrial Arts Teachers Club which 
takes a professional interest in the pro- 
motion of industrial arts and of education 
in general. This is the seventh year of 
operation under the direction of the Central 


New York Club supported by the New York 
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State Steering Committee for Industrial 
Arts of Industrial Arts 


Education, Department. 


and the Bureau 
State 


The planning and arrangement of this booth 


Education 


were directed by Edward Munson, Bald- 
winsville. assisted by Anthony Borgognoni. 
Solvay. 

This is only a small part of a continuing 
public relations program whose total effect 
will be to inform people about industrial 
arts and education in general so that they 
can participate more intelligently in the 
solution of some of the educational prob- 
lems that exist at the local level in every 
city, town and hamlet in New York State. 

The total effect of the excellent response 
by the pupils taking part in the exhibit can 
never be measured but it was gratifying 
to all the teachers and observers to notice 
the poise of the young people as they des- 
cribed the things that they were doing and 
answered the many questions raised about 
details of operation, materials or the schools 
from which they came. The youngsters 
were not only confident, but it was evident 
that they were well informed in the particu- 
lar activities that they were demonstrating. 
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As these pupils return to their respective Herkimer — Steuben School Shop Center; L. W 
: 
°° ° . . ° «s Sc 
communities, it is a fair assumption that Bills School 


P . Irondequoit Irondequoit Central School 

they will serve as better spokesmen for their , 

: : ; Ithaca Boynton Junior High School; Ithaca 
schools as a result of this experience at the Hizh School 
1957 State Fair. Little Falls — Little Falls Central School 

a : wes: Mohawk Mohawk Central School 
The following communities and schools 
. North Syracuse North Syracuse Central School 


participated in the operation of the indus- Piermont — Tappan Zee High School 
trial arts exhibit at the 1957 New York Red Creek — Red Creek Central School 


State Fair: Richfield Springs — Richfield Springs Central 

. . School 
Baldwinsville Baldwinsville Academy and Cen Sauquoit Sauquoit Valley Central School 

ye eee ‘ ? 
tral : ch . Skaneateles — Skaneateles Central School 
Central Valley Monroe-Woodbury Central Solvay Solvay Hich School 

Scho ie 

School Syracuse — Grant Junior High School; Madison 
Goshen — Goshen Central School Junior High School; T. Aaron Levy Junior 
Greece Hoover Drive School High School: Bellevue Junior High School 
Greene — Greene Central School West Winfield West Winfield Central School 
Hannibal — Hannibal Central School Windsor Alice Freeman Palmer Central School 








JOHN MC CORMICK, agriculture teacher at Rush-Henrietta Central School, presenting 
recommendations last August for the use of the radio in public relations activities to 
the executive council of the Association of Teachers of Agriculture of New York at Sum- 
mer Workshop at Oswegatchie Camp, Croghan. Stanton Smith, Canton Central School 
teacher of agriculture and association vice president, is shown at the left presiding over 
the session, arrangements for which were made jointly by the teacher group and R. C. S. 
Sutliff, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Education. The camp is owned and oper- 
ated by the New York Future Farmers of America Leadership Training Foundation, 
Inc. The program was held in conjunction with the officer training program conducted 
for State and county officers. 
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Cooperative Classes Attract 10,000 


URING THE 1956-57 SCHOOL YEAR 
D slightly fewer than 10,000 students 
were enrolled in cooperative business and 
distributive education classes. These stu- 
3.800.000 


offices and stores. and earned 


dents worked over hours in 


almost as 
many dollars. 

Forty-nine schools included a cooperative 
office skills program in their offerings. The 
this 


students participating in 


worked 2.556.384 hours and earned on the 


program 


average slightly more than a dollar an hour. 

In addition to working an average of 15 
hours each week in paid and supervised 
office positions, these students were study- 
ing such advanced business subjects as sec- 
retarial practice. office practice and _ book- 
keeping II as well as the other subjects re- 
quired for graduation. 

The students in the cooperative distribu- 
tive education classes earned over one mil- 
lion dollars as the result of their practical 
work These 


granted graduation credit for their work in 


experience. students were 
retail, wholesale and service establishments 
as well as their inschool distributive educa- 
tion classes and the constants subjects. 
Eighty schools conducted cooperative dis- 
tributive education classes last school year. 
School authorities and businessmen are 
urged to consider the following advantages 
of the cooperative business and distributive 
education programs: 

1. Students gain valuable practical business 
experience which enables them to obtain 
permanent employment after graduation 

attractive 


as experienced workers at 


salaries. 

2. Cooperative students earn graduation 
credit in the usual way; they also earn 
graduation credit for their on-the-job 
work experience. 

3. The on-the-job work experience is super- 


vised by the schools. Students are not 


exploited; they profit in experience, 


money and graduation credit. 
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appeal to 


many 


1. Cooperative programs 
students who in the past would not have 


finished school. They now remain to 
graduate. 
5. Students benefit financially by earning 


money for their supervised part-time work 
in distributive outlets and offices. 
6. Part-time frequently become 


fulltime employees following graduation. 


employees 


7. If present appropriations continue, there 
will be Federal reimbursement available 
each year to schools operating approved 
cooperative retailing programs. 





Commissioner Writes Foreword 
Allen 


report 


Commissioner has written the 


foreword to a of four years of 


activity of the United Parents Association 
of New York City, Inc., which has recently 
been published. The report, titled City 
Parent, describes the work of this organiza- 
tion in fostering a partnership among the 
New York City Board of Education, the 
various metropolitan schools and some 


350,000 parents. 
The Commissioner wrote, in part: 


In the course of a day and of a week, many 
documents come to my desk. Few that I have 
had the opportunity of seeing give me greater 
encouragement than does this one. 

One of the emphases which I particularly 
like in this report is the stress on the positive 
contribution to public education that should be 
expected of the average citizen and parent. 


Mrs. Ashe (Mrs. Lillian H. 
dent of the UPA and organizer of this report of 


Ashe, past presi- 
her four-year term in office) has not glossed 
over the pitfalls and frustrations that have to 
be expected in this as in every other worth- 
while human endeavor. . . 

Although this document is no doubt intended 
primarily for a New York City audience, I be- 
lieve that it will be of great help to citizens 
in other large communities—and indeed to 
those in many smaller communities. 
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Homemaking Programs during Summer 


-_ MBER OF COMMUNITIES DURING THE 
summer of 1957 were federally reim- 
bursed to carry on a summer program in 
Schools 


offer the complete basic sequence of home- 


homemaking education. which 


making 1, 2 and 3 qualify for the reim- 
bursement. As of last month, it was ex- 
pected that more schools would plan to in- 
clude the complete sequence in their pro- 
grams since homemaking 3 is being offered 
for a single period daily, instead of the for- 
merly required two periods. This will make 
it possible for more communities to have 
summer programs in 1958. 

125 this 


summer. almost 2.000 adults were reached 


Through the programs past 
in such activities as home visits. workshops 


and demonstrations in various areas of 


homemaking. 

Teachers reported the following activi- 

ties: 

@ Use of checklists and questionnaires 
during interviews with parents, gradu- 
ates and junior-senior high school 
pupils to evaluate various phases of 
the homemaking program 


@ Adult workshops on installment buy- 
ing, remodeling homes on low in- 
comes: demonstrations on freezing 
food and filmstrip showings on home 
improvement 

@ Newspaper articles and letters to 
parents to improve understanding of 
summer activities and the total home- 
making program 

® Contacts with organizations, profes- 
sional and business people in the com- 
munity to interpret programs and to 
explore possibilities of resources for 
classes and advisory committees 

®@ Visits with working homemakers and 
pupils employed during the summer 
to discover ways homemaking pro- 
grams may be helpful to them 

@ Meetings with groups of parents and 
pupils to create better understanding 
of home experiences 


One of the most valuable outcomes of 


many of the programs is the building of 


better home-school relationships. Those 


interested in further information in initiat- 


ing and developing summer programs in 


the near future are urged to write to the 


Bureau of Home Economics Education. 


State Education Department, Albany 1. 





Teachers Attend Ithaca Conference 


_- TO HAPPY HOMES” WAS THE 
theme of a July conference for home- 
making teachers at the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
Almost 200 teachers attended 
This was one 


University. 
from all parts of the State. 
of the annual “ refresher ” conferences co- 
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operatively sponsored by a college and the 
State 


teachers keep alert to new developments in 


Education Department to help 


curriculum planning, teaching methods 


and facilities. 
ideas _ extensively 


Teachers shared 


through their leadership and participation 
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BULLETIN BOARD used to demonstrate several key learning processes at 





RR ibaa. 


refresher conference for homemaking teachers 


on panels, symposiums, demonstrations 
and group discussions. Some of the prob- 


lem areas on which these discussions 
focused were: provision of opportunities 
for students to grow in all aspects of 
family living, use of democratic procedures 
to promote better learning, teaching realisti- 
cally to meet the changing times. 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond, recently retired 
chairman of the Department of Marriage 
and Family Life Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the key speaker at the opening 
session. Her topic, “Challenging Ques- 
tions in Homemaking Education Today,” 
set the stage for the lively thinking and 
that the 


three-day meeting. 


planning followed throughout 





Corey Named Vice President 

Albert B. Corey, State Historian, was 
elected first vice president of the New 
York State Historical Association in July. 
Last spring he was elected to serve as a 
member of the council of the American 
Association of Museums. 
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Fish Cookery Demonstration 
The U, 


and Wild Life Service will give a series of 


S. Department of Interior, Fish 


demonstrations on fish cookery for school 
lunch personnel in the following areas: 
October 1, Pleasant 
Johnstown; October 2, High School, Hud- 
son; October 4, Monroe-Woodbury Cen- 
tral, Central Valley; October 22, Syracuse 
Public School, Syracuse; October 23, Rush- 
Henrietta Central, Henrietta; October 24, 
October 25, La 


Avenue School, 


High School, Hamburg; 
Salle High School, Niagara Falls; October 
28, Delaware Valley Central School, Cal- 
licoon; October 29, Junior-Senior High 
School, New City; October 30, High 


School, Poughkeepsie. 





Teachers Group To Meet 
The Delegate Convention, Empire State 
meet in 


Federation of Teachers, will 


Albany October 11-13. 
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72. Districts Report No Bus Accidents 


()' THE 131 SUPERVISORY DISTRICTS IN 
existence during the 1956-57 school 
year, 72 districts reported they had no acci- 
dents resulting in injuries to pupils who 
were being transported in school buses. In 
accordance with the Safety Citation Pro- 
gram adopted by the New York State As- 
sociation of District Superintendents in 
1949, these 72 districts are entitled to re- 
ceive the safety citation. 

Under the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the Safety Citation Awards, an injury 
is defined as bodily harm or hurt which 
has required professional attention. 

The following 72 district superintendents 
have earned the safety citation for the 
school year 1956-57: 

SUPERVISORY 

DISTRICT 


inkvbacwede tend Albany 2 


DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Henry E. Briggs... 


a Allegany 2 
Howard R. Johnson................... Broome | 
James D. Sproul.................. Cattaraugus | 
Grant Walrath.... .Cattaraugus 2 
Raymond T. Sant.............cccecces Cayuga | 


Ruth Winch........ 
J. William 
Philip J. 


...Chautauqua | 


Anderson ..Chautauqua 2 


LoGuidice. . ......Chautauqua 3 


Carlton Jackson...............ss00 Chemung 2 
ee ery Chenango 1 
Ernest Youmans..................2: Chenango 2 
PE ls Es cain Waivksaecsavaceees Clinton 2 
CO Sirs ccvrcetevakasauueed Columbia 1 
Harold W. Holmes.................. Columbia 2 
TT re Cortland, sole 
ee ey eee Delaware | 
. Been Wink eiccccicccccecves Delaware 2 
SE MER oie s cvacnuedneensnu Delaware 3 
Amenzo W. Merrill.................. Delaware 4 
Melvin Carpenter................00 Delaware 5 
Milo F. Winchester.................. Dutchess 3 
TE is nae awneeanaeeaeeawwen Erie 3 
een Essex 1 
ee Essex 2 
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DISTRICT SUPERVISORY 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Wayland B. Livermore. 
Clifford M. Berry..... 
Franklin B. Clark....... ‘ 
Elwood Hitchcock..... - ...-.Greene 2 
Donald L. Abbey.......... 
Harold S. Hausner 

Earl B. French... 

Elwood Forrestet 

James C. Foote, J: 

Charles G. May. 


Harold G. Bowerman..... 


DISTRICT 


Franklin 1 
Franklin 3 


Greene | 


Hamilton, sole 
Herkimer 2 
Jefferson | 

.. Jefferson 2 
Livingston | 

.Livingston 2 

. Montgomery 

George F. Bowman. . . Montgomery 

John W. Chisholm...... 

Mabel S. Lee.. 

Frank J. Ryan. 

D. Everett Bliss. . 

De Alton Smith 

De Villo Sloan.. 

Clinton T. Sears... 

Conrad C. Muehe.... 

Amy Bull Crist........ 

Harold D. Sylvester. . 

John E. Wilcox..... 

Harold C. Tyson.. 

Stanley B. Hoffmann. 

Mildred H. Craib.... 

John F. Hopf, Jr.... 

F. Donald Myers.. 

Rodney O. Winans 

John H. Fink..... 

William Spencer. . 


Calvin U. Smith... 


edit ane Nassau 
.. Niagara 
..Oneida 
...Oneida 


Onondaga 


l 
9 
l 
2 
3 
} 
] 
.Onondaga 3 
..Ontario 1 
.Ontario 3 

.. Orange | 
Oswego 3 
.Otsego 2 
Otsego 3 

.. Putnam, sole 
.. Rensselaer 2 
. Rockland, sole 
Saratoga 2 

, .. Saratoga 3 
x henectady, sole 
.Schoharie 2 


.. Steuben | 


George R. Daulton .. Steuben 2 
Harry B. Ward... .. Suffolk 1 
Walter M. Ormsby... .Suffolk 2 
William T. McKernan.. Sullivan 1 
Dwight L. Riegel...... -+++ hioga 2 
E. Craig Donnan.... ... Tompkins 1 
5, Fe Bs a ciiecsinses . Tompkins 2 
Leon A. Olds...... nircktiweaas . Tompkins 3 
eee Th. BORN vicxccccccaccnvnted Ulster 1 
Cees 2 SR on cnxceaneatanaiaes Ulster 2 
ee er ...Ulster 3 
Se Oh, COON is aon cecccccccanaas Warren 2 
Homer P. Dearlove............ Washington, sole 
is Te Ci son cs sedans channeeeadn Wayne 1 
WEE BS cicnneseasieaneawenaen Wyoming, sole 
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FIFTY students, above, from Bennington 
College were introduced in August to the 
State Museum and Science Service by 
Victor H. Cahalane, Assistant Director. 
Participants in the International Summer 
School, the students spent several weeks 
becoming oriented to our country. The 
group later was given a guided tour of 
Museum exhibits. Below, Dr. Ralph Pid- 
dington, professor of social anthropology, 
Auckland University College, New Zealand, 
visited the Museum earlier in the year. He 
is here shown with Dr. W. N. Fenton, 
Assistant Commissioner for the Museum 
and Science Service, getting a bird's-eye 
view of the Empire State (relief map) 
preparatory to a field trip with Dr. Fen- 
ton to the Seneca Indians of western New 
York. Professor Piddington has become 
attracted to the Iroquois Indians of New 
York because they, like the Maori people 
of New Zealand, have been interested in 
preserving their old culture. Social an- 
thropologists are becoming increasingly 
aware that they must explain why, when 
peoples of alien cultures meet and change 
occurs in both ways of life, the native cul- 
ture frequently goes underground and re- 
mains remarkably stable over long periods 
of time. Dr. Piddington found Albany 
reminiscent of the university city of Aber- 
deen in Scotland, where he formerly lived. 
He is in the United States under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Corporation of New 


York. 
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Wildlife Models on Exhibition 


FROM CLAN 


A WORLD-FAMOUS SCULPTOR : 
[ \ erack and the New York State Mu- 


seum are exhibiting 90 models of wildlife 


and game animals in the Museum at 
Albany. 


like in color and pose. are one-tenth natu- 
The exhibit closes October 31. 


The models. all accurate and life- 


ral size. 

The exhibit was timed to coincide with 
a large part of the hunting season in New 
York State. 


ever. include specimens from all over the 


The animals represented. how- 


world, and some prehistoric monsters. 
The miniatures were prepared in the 

studios of Louis Paul Jonas on the Church- 

in Claverack. He 


has created full-size and miniature displays 


town-Hollowville Road 


of animals in their natural habitats for 


museums as far away as Venezuela and as 
Berkshire Pitts- 


near as the Museum at 





OTHER VISITORS to the State Museum 
in the past few months have included Dr. 
J. A. Pringle, director of the Natal Mu- 
seum, Pietermaritzburg, and Dr. Rudolph 
Bigalke, director of National Zoological 
Park, both in South Africa, and Professor 
Dow |. Baxter, forest pathologist of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Pringle was 
interested in exhibits and 
grams in natural history and history. He 
also visited the Albany Institute of History 
and Art, Philip Schuyler Mansion, Johnson 
Hall and Fort Johnson, traveling on a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation. Dr. Bigalke 
made his visit during a study tour of zoos, 
national parks and museums in the United 
States. As a former member of the Na- 
tional Parks Board of South Africa, he 
succeeded in starting a nature education 
program and a small museum in the famous 
Aruger Park. He is also a trustee of the 
Transvaal Museum, Pretoria. Professor 
Baxter was en route to Alaska to resume 
his studies of wood-rotting fungi. 


research pro- 
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work 


Halifax. 


also 


Milwaukee. San 


Mass. His 


\rizona. 


held. 


Boston. 


appears in 


Francisco and dozens of othe places. 
Mr. Jonas came to the United States in 

worked first for 

the American Museum of Natural History. 


1909 from Hungary and 
After a period of military service with the 
World War |. he re- 
turned to the museum and late! opened a 


in Westchester 


1946. in 


American Army in 


studio of his own County. 


Clay 


then in Mahopac and. in 
erack. where his operations have taken ovet 


the barns and house of a large dairy farm. 


Whether his models are full-size o1 


miniature. Mr. Jonas follows strictly the 
measurements of the animals. their color. 
habits and background. The one-tenth 


natural size specimens make it possible to 
exhibit the animals in places where there 
would not be space enough to display either 
animals, 


the large models or the original 


Among the animals being shown in 
Hall at the northwest corner of the 
York State 


America 


Henry 
New 
North 


white-tailed and mule deer. bison. musk ox. 


Mluseum are natives of 


ich as moose. elk. caribou. 


pronghorn, peceary. mountain sheep. wolf, 
coyote, lynx. puma and the black. grizzly 
and polar bears. Africa is represented by 
elephant. black rhinoceros and white rhi- 
noceros. zebra. Cape buffalo. giraffe. lion 
and such antelopes as eland, greater kudu 
hartebeest. oryx and dik-dik. Asia 


come the Indian rhinoceros. tiger. leopard 


From 


and snow leopard. sambar deer and munt- 
* barking ~ 


Europe provides the fallow and roe 


jac ol deer. yak. tapir and 
panda. 
deer and South America the anteater. From 
the past come the extinct Columbian mam- 
moth and American mastodon. 


Concluded on page 73 








Research Grant Aids Pollen Studies 


A RESEARCH GRANT OF $24,000 BY THE 
Institutes of Health to The 
York has 


been accepted by the Board of Regents to 


Rs National 
University of the State of New 
enable Dr. Eugene C. Ogden. State Botanist. 


to continue special studies of ragweed 
pollen during the next three years. 

Dr. Ogden, of the New York State Mu- 
seum and Science Service. has been desig- 
nated principal investigator under the 
program. which will be conducted at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long 
with him will be 


Island. Cooperating 


biologists. physicists and meteorologists. 
The aims of the investigation are to de- 
sign, build and test machinery for sampling 
airborne ragweed pollen which is responsi- 
ble for over 90 percent of the hay fever in 
North 


vise techniques for studying the travels of 


America. The investigators will de- 
ragweed pollen under various weather con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Ogden foresees the possibility of de- 
veloping a low-cost device to replace the 
statistically unsound samplers now being 
used by allergists. The studies are expected 
to develop information useful in determin- 
ing the effect of ragweed plants at different 
distances and directions on hay fever suf- 
the effect 


mental factors. chiefly weather. 


ferers and of various environ- 
The possi- 
ble uses in the study of radioisotopes. vital 
dyes and fluorescent materials will be ex- 
plored. 

The grant of funds includes $12.000 for 
the first year of work beginning this month. 
An additional $12,000 has been approved 
for support during the second and third 
years. 

The National Institutes of Health 
part of the United States Department of 
Health. Welfare and Education and their 


offices are located at Bethesda. Md. 


are 


The State Botanist’s Office has recently 


conducted a survey of airborne pollen 
grains and fungus spores in New York 
State. 


in Museum Bulletin 


Some of the results are published 
356, which shows the 
pollen and spores as sampled over a 200-day 
period in various parts of the State ar- 
ranged in a way to indicate what may be 
expected during any time of the growing 


season at any place in the State. 





Department Staff Changes 

Recent staff changes in the State Educa- 
tion Department include: 

Howarp E. Ver Gow received a perma- 
ent appointment as assistant in adult educa- 
tion effective July 4. 

Paut Marcet GLAUDE was provisionally 
appointed an associate in foreign language 
education effective August 1. 

Ropert S. SECKENDORF received a 
permanent appointment as associate in in- 
dustrial arts education effective August 1. 

Enear M. RerLiy, Jr. was permanently 
promoted as associate curator (zoology) 
effective August 6. 

Josepu Lev transferred from the New 
York State Department of Civil Service as 
associate statistician effective August 15. 

Ropert L. Carter received a provisional 
appointment as senior library supervisor. 
Division of Library Extension. effective 
September 12. 

Terry W. OFFIELD was provisionally 


appointed scientist (geology) effective 
September cz. 

Morris L. SHAPIRO was permanently ap- 
pointed assistant in school business man- 


agement effective September 12. 
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Medical Collection Given to State 


; re DR. JAMES P. MARSH MEDICAL COL- 
lection. the recent gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold G. Haskell of Troy, is regarded as 
one of the most significant additions ever 
made to the collections of the State History 
\iuseum. 

Dr. Marsh (1862-1941) was graduated 
from Albany Medical College in 1885 and 
had offices in Troy throughout most of his 
career. He specialized in surgery and 
Samaritan 


At other 


times he loaded the portable operating 


operated regularly at Troy's 


Hospital. which he helped found. 


table into buggy or automobile and traveled 
The X-ray 


appearance early in his career. and he was 


throughout the area. made its 


it scientifically and 
through his efforts at 
American Medical So- 


ciety. the \-ray was accepted as a_ basic 


one of the first to use 
Mainly 


a convention of the 


extensively. 


part of scientific medicine. 

Dr. Marsh had a wide range of interests. 
He studied law and Greek and at the age 
of 75. received a master’s degree in history 
from the University of Chicago. His large 


library has many works on law. science. 


philosophy, history and art. 


Among the several thousand items 


donated by Dr. and Mrs. Haskell are 
laboratory supplies. pathological — slides. 
electrotherapy materials, medical instru- 


ments and drugs and medicines — many in 


their original containers. There are also 


office furniture. scientific and medical 
literature. research notes and X-ray plates 
and equipment. Many of the X-ray plates 
have been preserved. They caused much 
comment among doctors when on display in 
the exhibit depicting Dr. Marsh’s office pre- 


pared by the Rensselaer County Junior Mu- 
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seum. The scientific items include many 


carefully prepared botanical and_ ento- 
mological specimens. 

The collection is unique because it in- 
cludes practically everything that Dr. Marsh 
used during his years of active practice 
from 1885 to 1928. By studying his ma- 
terials and methods a good picture can be 
obtained of the changes in medicine from 
the horse and buggy days of general prac- 


The ad- 


material to the 


tice to present-day specialization. 
of the Dr. Marsh 


large number of medical items already in 


dition 


the State History Museum now makes pos- 
sible a series of exhibits showing the history 
of medicine in New York State for over a 


century. 





Wildlife Models Shown 
Concluded trom page il 


habitat 


showing two sabertooth tigers attacking a 


Included are four groups. one 
ground sloth. another a herd of caribou on 
the tundra and another of two wapiti fight- 
Rockies. The fourth habitat 


eroup is smaller than the others in size and 


ing in the 


is convenient for easy transportation among 
schools. It shows a small group of moose 
amid their natural surroundings. 

Mr. 


Claverack his son. Louis Paul Jonas. Jr.. 


Jonas has working with him at 
and a number of other sculptors and art- 
ists. Among his famous works is a statue 
of Pharlap. the 


that died shortly after being brought to 


\ustralian racing horse 
America. 


> 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





Helping Stutterers in 


PEOPLE MAY NOT REALIZE THAT 


Vl ‘th 
| the category of 


handicapping 


most numerous 


conditions among school 
children is that of speech defects and dis- 
York 
State there are 117.000 children of school 


Although the 


from. the slightest 


orders. It is estimated that in New 
age having such handicaps. 
handicaps may range 
impediments or hesitancies in speech to 
conditions that make oral communication 


almost impossible. nevertheless speech 
handicaps present a problem of a magni- 
tude and importance that should command 
the attention of every educator. 

It is obvious that any speech defect ot 
disorder is related to the important func- 
tion of communication with others. which 
has significance. not only for education but 
for total personal and social adjustment in 
life. Very 


categories of speech disorders and defects 


significant among the various 
is the condition known as stuttering. A 
estimate is that 12.000 
York State of school age 


rough there are 
children in New 
so afflicted. 


There are approximately 


275 teachers of 
speech correction serving in the elementary 
schools of New York State. a rather impres- 
sive number. The recent Heald Committee 


legislation. which provides 100 percent 
State aid for itinerant teachers of the physi- 
cally handicapped. should combine with an 
increasing concern about this field to result 
in a marked increase of speech correction- 
ists in the near future. However. despite 
the number of such people already avail- 
able. and the likelihood of a very striking 
increase in the number of such persons, it 
is obvious that there are still a tremendous 
number of children having speech handi- 


caps not receiving any special assistance in 
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the Classroom 


By 

Joun E. LeEN1 

{ssociate, Bureau for Handicapped 

Children 
school in terms of these handicaps. Thus. 
it is inevitable that in many school districts 
the basic responsibility of meeting the 
needs of speech-handicapped children will 
necessarily devolve upon the classroom 
teacher. 
Fortunately. the classroom teacher can 

do much in helping children to overcome 


Within the daily 


wealth of 


their speech handicaps. 


language arts program lies a 
material to develop all kinds of speech 
situations. Even if the teacher has had no 
course work in speech pathology. she can 
lay the the child 


some special attention. This is especially 


eroundwork by giving 
true with the handicap of stuttering. 
Stuttering is a disturbance in the rhythm 
of speech. It may manifest itself in the 
repetition of sounds. words or phrases, a 
blockage ol speec h during which the child 
can say nothing or in hesitant speech. This 
stuttering is usually termed 


type * pri- 


mary” by teachers of speech correction. 
When the child comes to regard himself as 
a stutterer and when his stuttering is ac- 
companied by facial contortions. muscular 
rigidity or other physical mannerisms. he is 
* secondary stutterer.” 


usually termed a 


Recent research concerning stuttering 
has revealed that approximately | percent 
Of these. 4 out 


These studies further show 


of school children stutter. 
of 5 are boys. 
that stuttering can occur at any level of 
intelligence: that stuttering increases with 
the expectation of stuttering. and that the 


pattern of stuttering varies from person to 
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person as well as within the same individ- 
ual from time to time and from situation 
to situation. 
In working with the primary stutteret 
(the child who is not aware that his speech 
is different). no direct speech training is 
recommended, The classroom teacher can 
assist the parents in developing and carry- 
ing out a program designed to keep the 
and mental 


child in physical 


health. 


optimum 
The teacher will find other members of 
the pupil personnel team available for as- 
The school 


to work out 


sistance in this work. nurse- 
teacher can assist the family 
the proper routine of exercise. rest and diet 


hest child. The 


school social worker. school psychologist 


suited to the individual 
and guidance counselor can help the family 
analyze and eliminate irritating factors in 
the home situation that may be contribut- 
ing to the child’s tension 

con- 


It is important that all who are 


cerned with the primary stutterer react 


without anxiety to his nonfluencies. ignor- 
ing his speech interruptions. in an effort 
not to make the child unduly aware of any- 
thing abnormal about his speech. The pri- 


mary stutterer who has not been made 
speech- onscious and has developed no fear 
of speaking situations has a good chance of 
overcoming his handicap. 

If the stutterer has developed secondary 
symptoms, the classroom teacher can play 
a more active role in assisting him. She 
will want to refer him to the guidance 
counselor and the school nurse-teacher to 
insure maximum health. 
that the 
teacher accept the child’s stuttering casually 


After 


good rapport with the child, the teacher 


It is particularly important 


and unemotionally. establishing 
can discuss his speech difficulties with him 
and encourage him to face his problem. 
Frequently giving him nonspeaking jobs 
that he can do well will improve his feeling 
mount the 


of personal worth. Let him 
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visual aids. be book monitor and distribute 
When he does this 


Praise him to boost 


the paper and supplies. 
well, let him know it. 
his ego. 

Provisions should be made in planning 
lessons to provide the stutterer with suc- 
experiences, If he is 


cessful speaking 


willing to participate in oral work, pro 
Have 


him take part in unison speaking. If poetry 


vide him with opportunities to do so. 


with strong rhythms is used for choral 
speaking. the child may not only develop a 
feeling of confidence but also transfer some 
of those 


rhythmic techniques to his own 


speer h. 
lalking 


promote fluency. 


“through ~ puppets will often 


Assien the stutterer roles 


n which he can 


in simple dramatizations 
assume the speech of the character being 
child to 


brief reports requiring blackboard work in 


portrayed. Encourage the vive 
subjects in which he feels proficient. Try 
to avoid the use of competitive speaking 
classroom containing 


situations in any 


children who stutter. Since there are times 
when the stutterer is able to speak fluently. 
the teacher can keep a record of those 
situations and utilize them in planning to 
provide further successful speaking experi- 
ences. 

The experience of successful speaking 
can be extended to the oral reading period 
Assign a good reader and fluent speaker to 
read aloud with the stutterer to help him 


establish confidence in his speaking ability. 


will be 


seems to have more difficulty than others. 


There days when the stutteret 


On such days it is best to avoid calling on 


him for oral recitation. Seating him in 
front of the room may help him to feel the 
and help the 


thus to 


teacher 
bette: 


It may be rela- 


confidence of the 
know 


help him more effectively. 


teacher to him and 
tively unimportant whether the child ex- 
periences success in an oral speaking situa- 
tion or in the performance of a nonspeak- 
ing job. However. it is imperative that he 
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alw ays leave class with a feeling of success. 
whenever possible. 

Confronted with a child who has a defi- 
nite handicap of stuttering, the teacher 
should refer such a child to a speech clinic. 
through the principal. wherever such clinics 
those where no 


are available. In areas 


speech services are available. stutterers 
may be given help at one of the summer 
residence speech clinics approved by the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children. These 
services are rendered through the court 
order procedure. School nurse-teachers 
and superintendents should be familiar with 
the procedures involved in making neces- 
sary arrangements for this service. Of 
course. whenever possible. the services of a 
speech correction teacher. working within 
the school. should be employed. State re- 
for the cost of 


imbursement is available 





such services for that portion of the teach- 


in instructing children who 


ers time spent 
stutter and children whose speech defects 
are related to physical handicaps. Fur- 
ther 
aspects of the speech correction program 


Handi- 


capped Children, Division of Pupil Person- 


information on this service and other 
are available from the Bureau for 


nel Sery it es. 


Teachers interested in learning more 
about the problem of stuttering will cer- 
tainly want to read the sections on stutter- 


in the following books: 


ing 
1. Johnson, Wendell, et al. Speech handi 
capped school children. New York. Harper 
and Brothers. 1948 
2. Van Riper, Charles. Speech correction 
principles and methods. New York. Prentice 
Hall. Inc 1949 


3. West, Robert, Kennedy, Lou, & Carr, Anna. 
The rehabilitation of New York 
Harper and Brothers 


speec h 


1947 





Committees Study Certification Aspects 


Vix COMMITTEES TO STUDY PRESENT CER- 
S tification requirements in the several 
areas of education of handicapped children 
and to make appropriate recommendations 
for change where indicated have been ap- 
pointed by Walter Crewson. Associate Com- 
missioner for Elementary. Secondary and 
Adult Education. 


clude supervisory and administrative per- 


Committee members in- 


sonnel, classroom teachers and representa- 
tives of teacher education institutions offer- 
ing programs in the field of special educa- 
tion. 

Current trends in the field of education 
of handicapped children, combined with 
recent legislation. reflect a changing philos- 
opy in the approach to meeting the needs 
of these children. It is expected that the 
study will help determine need for revision 


of present patterns of certification require- 
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ments in order to enhance the quality of 
instruction provided for all handicapped 
Although 


planning to this end has been going on in 


children. certain Department 
several categories of certification. it was de- 
cided that there would be advantage in giv- 
ing careful attention to the problem as a 
Thus six committees were estab- 
that 


civen to the related problems of teacher 


whole. 
lished so proper attention could be 
supply and training in each area of service. 

The staffs of the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children. Division of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices, and the Bureau of Teacher Education 
and Certification are cooperating in this 
project and will represent the Department in 
maintaining a close working relationship 
with the six committees. 

Membership of each of the committees 


follows: 
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Speech and Hearing: Dr. Louis M. Di Carlo, 
director, Speech and Hearing Center, Syracuse 
University, chairman; Evelyn Konigsberg, princi- 
pal, Washington Irving High School, New York 
City; Dr. Letitia E. Raubicheck, director of speech 
improvement, New York City Board of Education; 
Dr. Katherine F. Thorne, Department of Speech, 
University of Buffalo: Dr. Rolland Van Hattum, 
consultant in speech and hearing, Rochester 
Public Schools; Pauline Winkler, teacher, con- 
servation of hearing class, Albany Public Schools 


Ventally Retarded: Chris J. De Prospo, associ- 
ate professor of education, College of the City of 
New York, chairman; Dr. G. Orville Johnson, as- 
sociate professor of education, Division of Special 
Education, Syracuse University; Katherine D. 
Lynch, director, Bureau for Children with Re 
tarded Mental Development, New York City Board 
of Education; Dr. Horace Mann, head, Depart- 
ment of Special Education, State University Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo; Dr. Irving Ratchick, 
director, pupil personnel services, Levittown 
Public Schools: Dr. Gladys Rhodes, associate 
professor of education, State University Teachers 
College at Geneseo; Louis E. Rosenzweig, associ- 
ate professor ot education, Brooklyn College 


Blind: Mrs. Helen Fields, director, Bureau for 
Education of Visually Handicapped, New York 
City Board of Education, chairman; Georgie Lee 
Abel, consultant in education, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, New York City; Dr. William 
M. Cruickshank, director, Division of Special Edu 
cation, Syracuse University; Mrs. Rose Freeman, 
teacher, Syracuse Public Schools; Dr. Elena Gall, 
coordinator of special education, Hunter College, 
New York City; Paul M. Ruhland, principal, New 
York State School for the Blind, Batavia; Virginia 
Thornton, supervisor of physically handicapped, 
Buffalo Board of Education 


Deaj: Dr. Clarence D,. O’Connor, superintendent, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City, 
chairman; Dr. Louis M. Di Carlo, director, Speech 
and Hearing Center, Syracuse University; Dr. 
Harold Fields, Board of Examiners, New York 
City Board of Education; Dr. Maurice H. Four- 
acre, head, Department of Special Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Sister 
Rose Gertrude, superintendent, St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf, Buffalo; Harriet McLaughlin, princi- 
pal, Junior High School No. 47, New York City 


Partially Seeing: Lorraine Galisdorfer, teacher, 
Kenmore Public Schools, chairman; Mrs. Martha 
Benedict, teacher, Albany Public Schools; Mrs. 
Fern M. Charlton, supervisor of special classes, 
Schenectady Public Schools; Mrs. Helen Fields, 
director, Bureau for Education of Visually 
Handicapped, New York City Board of Education: 
Helen Gibbons, consultant in education, National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, New 
York City; Adelbert Northrup, principal, Percy 
Hughes School, Syracuse 


Orthopedic: Dr. George Zuckerman, assistant 
superintendent, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, chairman; Murray Bloustein, Department of 
Special Education, State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo; Dr. Frances Connor, Depart- 
ment of Special Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Elena Gall, coordina- 
tor of special education, Hunter College, New 
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York City; Marguerite D. Hulbert, principal, 
School 5, Rochester; Julia Medve, teacher, Syra 
cuse Public Schools; Marion Olson, principal, 
School 84, Buffalo 

Mr. Crewson has appointed also an ad- 
visory group of 12 to meet periodically 
with Department staff to review reports 
of each of the six committees before these 
reports are passed on to the appropriate 
Department units for formal consideration 
and action. Included in this group are 
each of the six committee chairmen and the 
following: Dr. Frances Connor, Depart- 
ment of Special Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University; Dr. William M. 
Cruickshank, head, Division of Special 
Education. Syracuse University: Dr. Harold 
Fields, Board of Examiners, New York 
City Board of Education: Dr. Elena Gall. 
coordinator of special education, Hunter 
College. New York City: 
Hulbert. principal. School 5, Rochester, and 


Marguerite 


F. Donald Myers, district superintendent of 


schools. Wilton. 





Connecticut Workshop 

Agnes P. Teske. assistant in school lunch 
administration, Bureau of Home _ Eco- 
nomics Education. assisted Mrs. Edith 
Cushman, State supervisor of the school 
lunch program, Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education. in conducting a two- 
week workshop for school lunch personnel 
at Berlin Central School. Berlin, Conn.. in 
July. The workshop was cosponsored by 
the School Lunch Section. State Educa- 
tion Department. and the University of 


Connecticut. 





Teachers Federation To Meet 

The convention of delegates of the Em- 
pire State Federation of Teachers is sched- 
uled to be held in Albany from October 
11 through 13. 
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Survev of Psychological Services Opens 


( ) INTEREST TO ALL SCHOOL ADMINIs- 
trators and pupil personnel services 
workers is the survey of s« hool psychologi- 


cal services now being conducted by the 
Bureau of Psychologis al Services of the 
Pupil Personnel Services. 


Division ol 
Much of the basic information needed to 


complete the survey will be obtained 
through use of a comprehensive question- 
naire being distributed this fall to all school 
psve hologists in the State’s public schools. 

The need for this kind of survey arises 
out of the growth which has characterized 
school psve hological services in recent 
years and which promises to continue. The 
network of school psychologic al services. 
formerly concentrated in urban areas. is 
spreading to school districts of all sizes 
provisions for sharing 


through various 


servit es by st hool distt i ts. 

The range of services provided by the 
s¢ hool psv¢ hologist has ine reased consider- 
ably bevond the psve hometric contributions 
on behalf of 


sometimes characterized 


retarded children 


the efforts 


mentally 
which 
of the school psychologist in his histori 
beginnings. Essential psychological serv- 
ices today are intended to meet the needs 
of all children, not just the exceptional. 
There is every indication that the growing 
emphasis on the contributions of the school 
psychologist as a vital member of the pupil 
personnel services team will accentuate this 
trend until adequate school psychological 
services become available in all public 
s( hools. 

The questionnaire itself is designed to 
obtain facts and opinions concerning local 
polis ies and practices in school psychologi- 


cal services. Questions refer to the func- 


) oO 
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tions of the school psychologist. referral 
procedures. the relationship of the school 
psychologist to others, the amount of time 
devoted to various functions, reporting and 
recordkeeping. the qualifications of the 
school psychologist and conditions of em- 


With 


psychologists and other edu- 


ployment. the aid of a committee 
of school 
cators, the Bureau of Psychological Serv- 
ices expects to develop cuides to policies, 
proc edures and othet aspects of the role of 
the school psychologist as it reviews in- 
formation in terms of current thinking on 
best practices to further the obectives of 
pupil personnel services. 

Findings and recommendations will have 
important implications also for evaluating 
graduate training programs. in the prepara- 
tion of proposals for revised certification 
requirements for school psychologists and 
in planning internship experiences for the 
x hool psy¢ hologist trainee. School admin- 
istrators. teachers. pupil personnel services 
workers and other stag members will find 
the published reports of this survey help- 
ful in the understanding of the role of the 
school psychologist and his relations to 


others. 





Change School Names 

The Board of 
June 28 approved a change in name for the 
following Manchester High 


School, Manchester. and Shortsville High 


Regents at its meeting 


bal | hools: 


School. Shortsville. to Red Jacket Central 
School. Manchester: Silver Creek 
High School. Silver Creek. to Silver Creek 


Cent: al School. 


and 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Handbook for Applied Music, Grades 
7-12 

Useful to both administrators and music 
teachers. this handbook is divided into two 
parts. The first section offers general in- 
formation regarding the administration of 
the music program and the guidance of 
pupils who can profit from it. The second 
part consists of carefully chosen and graded 
lists of music selections and methods books 


for instruction in voice. band. orchestra. 
chorus. ensembles and individual instru- 
ments. 


Educating Tomorrow's Homemakers 
This is a guide for developing the third 
course in the vocational homemaking se- 
It contains a section on tools for 
teachers and building the program and 
covers such subjects as partner selection. 


quence. 


parenthood. child care and development. 
home management. family finance. housing. 
meals and clothing. It is attractively illus- 
trated throughout. 


Survey of Airborne Pollen and Fungus 

Spores of New York State 

This is a preliminary report by the State 
Botanist, Dr. Eugene C. Ogden of the New 
York State Museum and Science Service. 
and covers the entire State through a series 
of graphs based upon the pollen and spore 
counts made at 35 points. It bears the 
State Museum Bulletin Number 356. This 
is available at cost only through the New 
York State Museum and Science Service. 


Cooperative Work-Experience Programs 
in Offices, Stores and Other Distribu- 
tive Outlets 

By illustrations and text. this booklet 
provides school administrators and depart- 
ments of business and distributive educa- 
tion a clear idea of the advantages of the 
work-experience program, with informa- 
tion on its application and the financial aid 
available to carry it on. 

Textiles, Project Ideas for Industrial 

{rts 

Developed to provide ideas for industrial 
arts teachers in the field of textiles to use 
as a supplement to the syllabuses and re- 
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lated information monographs, this mono- 
graph offers suggestions which will im- 
sive breadth to 
textiles. It is 


prove instruction in and 


pupil activity in general 


copiously illustrated. 


Film Roundup No. 4: 


Occupations 


Distributive 


Motion picture films and filmstrips bear- 
ing on the subject of distributive education 
are listed in this revised booklet. 


Vohawkian (Middle Ordovician) Bio- 
stratigraphy of the Wells Outlier, 
Hamilton County, New York 
Dr. Donald W. Fisher. State Paleontolo- 

' New York State Museum and 

Science Service. prepared this brief book- 


cist in the 


let on the mixed faunal assemblage within 
unit in the Middle Ordo- 
at the Wells 


They are described in greater de- 


a single lithologic 
vician carbonate 
outlier. 
tail than previously and are illustrated by 
the colotvype method which renders every 
detail visible. Also present are maps and 
an overall panorama of the This 
publication is available at cost only through 
the New York State Museum and Science 
Service. 


sequence 


area. 


{n Administrative Handbook for Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education 
Presented in one publication is all the 

information about the business and 

tributive education programs in New York 

State considered essential for administra- 

Illustrations 


dis- 


tive and guidance purposes. 
assist in presenting the theme. 


Historic Sites of New York State 
Introduced by a cover in four colors, this 
revision of the earlier pamphlet on the his- 
toric sites under the jurisdiction of the 
State Education Department also contains 
some new illustrations and changes in the 
text to bring the information up to date. 


Traces of Early Man in the Northeast 
The State Archeologist. Dr. William A. 
Ritchie of the New York State Museum and 
Science Service. in this Museum Bulletin 
Number 358 describes the artifacts uncov- 
ered in New York State and other areas of 
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the Northeast. He presents 18 plates with 
illustrations of fluted points and other 
weapons and implements. Detailed infor- 
mation on each item is provided in a table. 
Two maps assist the reader in locating the 
areas where these artifacts found. 
The book is available at cost only through 
the New York State Museum and Science 


Service. 


were 


Pyrite Deposits of St. Lawrence and 


Jefferson Counties, New York 


John J. Prucha. former senior geologist 
of the New York State Museum and Science 
made a detailed survey of the 
areas in the two northern counties of the 


Service. 


State to determine the commercial avail- 
ability of sulfur from the pyrite deposits 
there. He explored deposits that were for- 
merly in production and others that offer 
possibilities for exploitation in the event 
in the Nation near 
numerous illustra- 


other sources of sulfur 
exhaustion. There are 
tions and four maps to guide potential 
prospectors to the deposits. This bulletin 
is available at cost only through the New 
York State Museum and Science Service. 


Improving Guidance Service in High 
Schools 
Material contained in this booklet sum- 
marizes suggestions developed by the Re- 
vents Council on the Readjustment of High 
School Education for improving guidance 
in the schools of the State. 


Experimental Programs in Nursing Cur- 
Vew York State 


a description of experimental 


riculums 
This is 
programs being carried on in the State ex- 
ploring ways to prepare nurses more eflec- 
tively in a shorter period of time than is 
three-year 


possible in the conventional 


program. 





Children’s Art Exhibit 

\ folder describing new exhibitions of 
children’s art for rental to schools is avail- 
able from Mrs. John A. Pope, Chief, Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service. Smithsonian Insti- 


tution. Washington 25. D. C. 
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DAR Contest for 1958 

The 1958 DAR Good Award 
contest has been placed on the approved 
list of national contests and activities for 
1957-58 by the National 


Secondary-School Principals and has been 


Citizens 


Association of 


approved for announcement in the BUL- 


LETIN TO THE SCHOOLS by Commissioner 
Allen. 

The contest, sponsored by the Daughters 
of the 


Committee, is open to the girls in the senior 


American Revolution Good Citizens 
classes of accredited public senior high 
schools who finish school the second semes- 
ter. 
rhe 
method of selection 
the school 


by vote who are outstanding in the quali- 


recommended, but not required, 
is to have the senior 
students in choose three girls 
ties of dependability, service, leadership 


The high school 


then selects one of the three to become the 


and patriotism. faculty 


*School’s Good Citizen.” The winner will 
write a one-page original essay on the topic 
* Our Goodly Heritage.” 


sent with her name and address. name and 


whi h should be 


address of school, signature of the prin- 
cipal and local DAR chapter name, to the 
State chairman of the committee before 
November 15, 1957. 

Judges will select the highest rated essay 
in each of the 10 Judicial Districts in New 
York State. 


ner will be selected. 


From this group a State win- 
Savings bonds will be 
awarded as prizes. 

New York State Miriam 
Lane Best. 85 Maple Avenue, Locust Valley. 


chairman is 





Heads Folklore Society 
William G. Tyrrell, historian in the Divi- 


sion of Archives and History. State Educa- 


tion Department, is currently serving as 
president of the New York State Folklore 


Society ° 
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(Concluded from back cover) 
growing up. she has recently returned to her career as a homemaking 
teacher which she pursued during the early years of her marriage. 

The move from Florida to New York State began with Cas’ decision 
to study for his doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
There he met Hiram A. Jones. then Director of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education in the New York State Education Department. 
who encouraged him to accept an appointment as State supervisor of 
adult recreation. In 1935 he became an associate education supervisor 
in physical education and recreation and since 1949 has headed the 
Bureau of Physical Education, which is presently carrying on the services 
of the Bureau of Recreation and Camping as well. 

Always a sood athlete (he earned money for college by playing 
semiprofessional baseball). Cas now enjoys golf, hunting and fishing. 
He is an outdoor enthusiast, intensely interested in problems of con- 
servation and wise use of natural resources, and feels that schools should 
include, as part of their educational and recreational programs. train- 
ing in outdoor living. from simple field trips on the school grounds to 
supervised resident camping. Other interests include PTA membership, 
enjoyment of adventure stories and westerns on television. and lots of 
reading, particularly history and historical novels. 

As chairman of the recreation section of the American Association 
for Health and Physical Education from 1936 to 1938, he developed 
and carried through a plan which added the word “ recreation ™ to the 
title and functions of the organization. He has served as vice president 
of the national association. vice president of the eastern district and 
president of the southern district. He made successful efforts to obtain 
financial support for the National Conference for Facilities for Athletics. 
Recreation, Health and Physical Education held in 1946 in Jackson's 
Mill, W. Va.. and was chairman of the conference steering committee. 
He has received distinguished service awards from the AAHPER and 
from the Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. For 13 years he was editor of the New York State Journal 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


He believes that increased leisure time in our society will demand 


expanded programs of physical education and recreation for adults as 


well as children. Proud of the progress being made in New York State. 
Caswell Miles looks forward to even greater opportunities for teachers 
in the field to provide valuable services to the communities in which 


they work. 





CASWELL M. MILES 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


FYP\WE LOVE OF ADVENTURE AND ACTIVITY IS JUST NATURAL TO KIDS.” 
_geiees Miles reflected. “So let’s give them what they want 
but in a constructive way. Teach them that there’s excitement in good 
sportsmanship and teamwork, in winning because you deserve to win: 
enrich their appreciation of outdoor living, 
give them training in sports they can continue 
to enjoy as adults.” 

Expounding his philosophy of the place 
of physical education and recreation in the 
modern school curriculum, this husky, ener- 
getic Chief of the Bureau of Physical Educa- 
tion spoke not only as an educator but as the 
father of four boys ranging in age from 11 to 
20. A wide grin replaced his serious expres- 
sion as he mentioned his sons: William 
Phipps (Bill), Charles Sumner (Chuck), 
Thomas Nelson (Tommy) and Caswell Moore 
(Cas). The boys’ middle names appear in the 

Caswell M. Miles family genealogy and reflect their father’s 
interest in American history. 

To benefit the children, providing them with outdoor work and 
recreational experience, the Miles family moved to the country where 
they own nearly three acres of land between the villages of New Salem 
and Voorheesville, west of Albany. The boys have learned to shoulder 
much of the responsibility for keeping the grounds in shape and plant- 
ing and tending the gardens. Their house is a split-level ranch style with 
plenty of room for varied activities and hobbies. Cas, Sr. studied both 
vocational and physical education in college and has set up a shop in 
the basement where he can work with his sons on the proper use of 
tools. He was especially gratified one day when Tommy thoughtfully 
remarked as they were all working together on a project, “ You know, 
doing something like this makes you feel even more a part of the 
family.” 

Born in Murfreesburo near Nashville, Tenn., Cas, Sr. taught and 
«coached at Nashville and Livingston, Tenn., and then went to Florida 
as director of that State’s health and physical education program. In 
Tallahassee he met Thelma Phipps, now Mrs. Miles, who was studying 
at the Florida State College for Women. Now that the children are 
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